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Eunice Tietjens 

Eunice Tietjens—in private life, Mrs. Cloyd Head: of Chica 
internationalist, has lived in Tunisia, the 

Germany, Holland, Italy, China and Japan 
has had newspaper experience 
editor; and she knows a discrimi 
in the Equal Rights Amendmen 


Oppose anything so practical, so lo 


“How can any intelligent mind 


gical, and so just?" 


go—author and 
South Seas, France, Switzerland, 
» and written twelve books. She 
ranging from that of war correspondent to 
nation when she sees it. 


“Of course, [believe - 
t,” she says. 
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_ woman to carve out her destiny with the same untrammeled freedom as 
man. When Lucretia Mott began her activities, those who were vocal 


, I BYGONE ages only solitary voices were raised in behalf of the or of 


~ against the subjection of women could probably be counted on the fingers. 


Notable forward strides were made in Susan B. Anthony’s lifetime, and yet 
that great leader, when she died, less than thirty years ago, had not realized 
her dream of woman’s enfranchisement. 


In the last decade, however, and particularly in the lent. year or two, the 


Feminist movement has gained tremendous momentum. Voices are no longer 


solitary, but rise in unison and in great numbers—and in many lands. 

_ In recent weeks, Australian women have prevailed upon their Federal 
Cabinet to adopt the principle that a woman should not lose her nationality 
on marriage with an alien, or acquire new nationality without her consent. 


French and Argentine women are pressing for the passage of woman 
suffrage bills. 


Chile, at the instance of the Feminist Inter “American Commission of | 
Women as well as of Feminist organizations in Chile, is sending a woman 
delegate to sit in the coming Assembly of the League of Nations. 


~At the recent meeting, in Paris, of the board of directors of the Interna- 


_ tional Federation of Business and Professional Women, the delegates went on — 


record as favoring the equal constitutional and civil rights for women 


demanded in the Equal Rights Treaty which is to be in- the 
_ ber Assembly of the League of Nations. 


And now we hear from Geneva that the League of Nations. for the first 


time in its history is inviting Alice Paul and other representatives of inter- 


national Feminist organizations to advise with it “concerning the viewpoint 
of women upon a subject Lapeer of nationality ) of ee interest to 


Women.” 
This is only a hasty summary of recent every 


eouniae in every continent women are working desperately for fuli-grown 
citizenship. The solidarity of women in their struggle for ii Rights is 
engirdling the earth. 


Toilers or Parasites? 


13 FULLY appreciate what would happen if married women were thrown 


out of business and industry, one should consider the statistics recently 
released by Mary Anderson, Director of the Women’s Bureau of the 
United States Department of Labor, which are printed elsewhere in this issue. 
According to this bulletin, 11 million women reported as wage earners 


in 1930, an increase of 26 per cent. over the figures for 1920. And among the 


chief causes to which this increase is ascribed are the transplanting of indus- 
tries from home to factory and the use of labor-saving devices in the home. 
It goes without saying that of the 11 million women employed in 1930 a 
considerable number were married women and a large proportion cf the rest 
were prospective wives. If these several million wives were forced back into 


the home, indging from the statements in Miss Anderson’s bulletin, the ranks 


of the unemployed, the aimless—in other words, the parasites—would be 
increased to the exact numerical extent of these several millions. 
Women, like men, have hands and brains. These valuable tools bestowed 


-upon humankind were given to be used, not to be allowed to atrophy. But, 
setting aside for the moment our conyiction in the inherent rightness of 
woman’s claim to be recognized as a contributing, responsible member of 


society, let us view the matter from the point of view of the possible effect 
that parasitical wifehood would have upon civilization. 

How, for instance, could society possibly be benefitted by cutting off the 
work of some of its most highly trained and efficient members? How could 
the home be benefitted if one of its heads toiled and the other remained in 
idleness or, like a squirrel revolving in a cage, carried out his existence in a 
silly, show of activjty? What effect would a parasitical state of the pooneet 
have upon children? Upon herself? / 

/ It is generally agreed that the dole undermines character, and we believe 
this to be true for those who give as well as for those who receive. Work 
re-creates the one who does it. To deny to a human being the right to lose 
himself in honest toil is to deny the very purpose of existence. One who has 
no end or aim in life is in some respects not much better off than the prison 
inmate—a consummation to which the alert, awakened woman of today will 
never submit, but will fight with every ounce of her being. 
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eminists tov League of Nations 


N the invitation of the League of 
() Nations, the Women’s Consulta- 
tive Committee on Nationality 
met in the League of Nations Building, 
Geneva, from August 10th to 13th. The 
invitation was extended on behalf of the 
League by J. A. Buero, head of the Legal 
Section of the League, and the purpose 
of the meeting was to draw up a report 
on the subject of the nationality of women 
and the Hague Nationality Convention, 
for presentation to the Assembly of the 
This subject is on the agenda 
of the coming Assembly. 
The Women’s Consultative Committee 
on Nationality was created by the Council 


of the League of Nations in January, 


i981, The committee is made up of two 
representatives, each from eight inter- 
national feminist organizations. These 
organizations are: ‘The International 
Council of Women, the International 
Alliance of Women for Suffrage and 
Equal Citizenship, the Women’s Inter- 
national League for Peace and Freedom, 
the Inter American Commission of Wom- 
en, the Equal Rights International, the 


_ World Union of Women for International 
Concord, the All-Asian Conference of 


Women and the International Federa- 
tion of University Women. This is the 
only committee of representatives: of 
women’s organizations that has ever been 
invited by the League, in the thirteen 
years of its existence, to advise the 
League the viewpoint of 


women upon a a subject of particular in- 
terest to 


Three of thejmembers who attended the 


- August meeting of the Women’s Consul- 


tative Committee on Nationality are from 


the United States, and all three are mem- 


hers ef-the Committee on International 
Relations of the National Woman’s Party. 
They are Lola Maverick Lloyd ( Winnetka, 
Illinois) ; Lillian von Matsch (Washing- 
ton and Vienna); and Alice Paul 
(Moorestown, New Jersey). Mrs, Lioyd 
was appointed by the Women’s ‘Inter- 


national League for Peace and Freedom — 


as one of its two delegates to the August 


meeting of the Women’s Consultative 


Committee, Madame von Matsch was ap- 
pointed by the Equal Rights International 
as one of its two delegates, and Miss Paul 


represented the Inter American Com- 
mission of Women. Doris Stevens (New 


York), chairman of the Inter American 


., Commission of Women, who is the other © 


representative of the Inter American 
Commission of Women on the Women’s 


Consultative Committee is now in the 
_ United States and was not able to morn 


the August meeting. 


In addition to the above from 


North and South America, there were 
women in attendance from six Euro- 


pean countries: France, Germany, Great 
Britain, Hungary, Holland and Switzer-— 


land, and from one Asiatic country, Pales- 
tine. The member who made the longest 
journey te be present was Dr. Rosa Welt 


Straus, of the Equal | 


Association of Palestine, who came »-frota 
Jerusalem for the meeting. She represented 
the All-Asian Conference of Women. 


- Commenting on the meeting, a few days — 


before it took place, Alice Paul, chairman 
of ihe Woman’s Party Committee on 
International Relations, said: 

“The coming meeting of the Women’s 
Consultative Committee on Nationality is 
of importance to women all over the 


world because at this meeting the repre- 


sentatives of eight leading international 


organizations of women will draw up 


their joint recommendation to the League 
of Nations upon the question of the 
nationality of women in relation to the 
League’s project for the codification of 
international law. Since the League is 


now taking the first steps in its program © 


for the codification of international law 
it is supremely important that women 
should be heard in regard to all codifica- 
tion plans affecting the status of women. 
Women are today face to face with the 
danger that the very inequalities from 
which they are just beginning to free 
themselves in their nationai laws will be 


_ transplanted into the world system of law 


which is now coming into being. The 


recommendations and program of action | 
_ to be determined upon by the Women’s 


Consultative Committee at its coming 
meeting are, therefore, of the greatest 


importance to women the world over.” 
A full account of what transpired at 


the meeting will be given in a later issue 
of RiGcHtTs. 


~ Marta Vergara of Chile to Go to Geneva 


ORD hes just teen received by 
sol the Geneva Headquarters of the 


Committee on International Rela- 
tions of the National Woman’s Party of 
the appointment of Marta Vergara of 
Chile as delegate to the coming Assembly 
of the League of Nations. This informa- 
tion was conveyed in a cable sent from 
Santiago de Chile by Madame Labarca, 
leader of the feminist organizations of 
Chile, to Alice Paul, chairman of the 
Woman’s Party Committee on Interna- 
tional Relations, who is now in Geneva. 
Madame Vergara was a delegate from her 
country to the last Assembly and was the 
first woman ever sent from Latin America 
to a League Assembly. The Inter Ameri- 
can Commission of Women and the femi- 
hist organizations of Chile united in ask- 


ing the Government of Chile to appoint - 


Madame Vergara to the coming Assembly. 

‘Madame Vergara, who is now in Paris, 
has put off her return to Chile until the 
autumn in order to attend the session of 
the Assembly in September. 


“T am glad to have the opportunity of 


sitting in the coming Assembly,” said 


Madame Vergara, when notified of her 
appointment, “because the question of 
The Hague Nationality Convention and 


the nationality of women is upon the 


agenda. Women should ‘be inside the 
Assembly as well as on the outside when 


this question comes up. We must keep 


emphasizing to the League of Nations the 
tremendous significance to women of The 
Hague Convention as the beginning of a 
code of international law. We must make 
the League realize that women feel that 
it would be a tragedy if discriminations 


against women were permitted to enter 


into. such a code, 

“As a member of the Assembly, I will 
bend my energies to urging the Assembly 
to bring about the reconsideration of The 


Hague Nationality Convention. I will do 
my best to see that the Assembly acts to 


delete from this convention the articles 
discriminating against women, and to 


submit to the governments for ratification 


a new convention founded upon the prin- 


ciple of equality between men and women. 


This is my purpose in going to the 
Assembly. 


“My own country, Chile, has complete 
equality between men and women in na- 
tionality and the women of Chile would 
not be affected personally by the provi- 
sions of The Hague Convention discrimi- 


nating against women. We are opposed 


to the convention, however, because its 
adoption would have an injurious psycho- 
logical effect upon the status of women all 


over the world. A code of international — 


law should express the highest ideals. The 
women of Chile deeply resent the fact 
that articles founded upon the theory of 


the subjection of women have been writ- 


ten into this convention as the opening 
section of the proposed code of interna- 
tional law. We are against the conven- 
tion regardless of the fact that it would 
not directly affect our own laws in Chile. 
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It would affect us indirectly because the 
adoption of such a convention would be 
an insult to all women.” 

Madame Vergara is a member of the 
Nationality Committee of the Inter 
American Commission of Women and is 
also a representative of the Inter Ameri- 


can Commission on the League of Nations 
Women’s Consultative Committee on Na- 
tionality. She was formerly secretary of 
the Council of Women of Chile and is 
one of the most prominent feminists in 


her country. During the Mast year, which — 


she has spent in se she has made fre- 


Equal Rights 


quent visits to Geneva to help with the 


campaign conducted by the Woman’s 
Party of the United States and by the 
Inter American Commission of Women to 
obtain the reopening by the League of 
the question of The Hague sg 
Convention. 


The Position of in Burma 


(Reprinted from the Birmingham Post, 
England.) 


é 5 HE women of Burma have an en- 


tirely different status from that of 


the women of other Oriental coun- 


tries. They are, in every case, the busi- 


ness heads of the family. The man may 
work in his paddy-fields or drive his 
‘bullock-carts, but it is the women who 
arrange for the sale of the rice or for the 
transport contracts. 


The Burmese are Mongolian in origin 


and, it is thought, entered Burma from 


the direction of Tibet and forced their 
way southwards down the Irrawaddi, 
driving the inhabitants into the jungle. 
They brought their religion, Buddhism, 
with them, and the course of their ad- 


- vance is marked by innumerable pagodas 
along the river valley stretching from — 


Manipur to the famous Golden Pagoda 
in Rangoon, The tribes they displaced 
live an isolated life in the jungle, hardly 


touched by. civilization; and to this day 


the custom of tattooing the faces of the 
young girls black has survived from the 
time when they were in constant fear of 


raids by Burmese slavers. From the four- 


teenth century until the middle of the 
last century, the Burmese Empire pros- 
pered. Its administrative centre was at 
Mandalay, where the royal family built 
one of the most magnificent palaces of 
the East. 

The Poongyis, or priests, were held in 


census figures on women’s occu- 
pations in 1930. : 

Tbe approximately eleven million wom- 

en reported as wage earners in 1930, an 


-inerease of almost two and a quarter 
million or 26 per cent. over 1920, are the 


result of a steadily changing economic 
and social order. The chief forces behind 


the evolution of women’s work during a. 


century from uupaid services in the home 
to remunerative jobs outside have been: 
The transplanting of industries from 
home #6 factory, rising standards and 
cost uf living, need of women to provide 
or supplement the family income, and use 
of jabor-saving devices in the home. 


the highest esteem, and built monasteries 
in every village and town. At these mon- 


asteries the chiidren of rich and poor 


alike were educated. They were taught 
to read and write, and, while the boys 
left at the age of seven or eight; the girls 
usually continued to study until they 
were married. | 
A girl comes to maturity young, as 
do all Orientals, and is usually married 
before the age of fifteen. It is not un- 
usual to find a grandmother of thirty or 
thirty-one. As soon as she is married, 


she takes over the complete control of her . 


husband’s business, as well as attending 
to her family duties. If two Burmese are 
making a contract, they will invariably 
arrange that it is not to be signed until 


the following day, and in the meantime 
will place the full details before their 


wives, and without their approval the 
contract will not be confirmed. 


A good example of the business ability | 
of the Burmese women is to be found in 
the arrangements which they make for - 


the liveliiuod of their children. At the 
birth of a child, the father has to make the 
mother a present of land or cattle, which 
she administers until the child has 
reached the age of twelve. She is respon- 


sible for the cultivation of the land and 


for the care of the animals, and she is 


considered to have failed if the value of 


the birthday gift has not been increased 
five times at the end of the twelve years. 


By Mary Anderson, Director, Women’s | 


Bureau, United States Department 
of Labor 
Continued breakdown of prejudice in 
regard to women’s employment and their 


‘ ability is reflected in the occupational 
progress of women during the past decade. 


Of the 534 listed occupations in the 1930 


census, womén were found, to some ex- 


tent, in all but 30. More and more women 
have been taking up trades, businesses, 
and professions formerly sacred to men. 
The prevailing attitude of married: women 
and women in high social position toward 
their own employment could scarcely have 
been imagined 20 years ago, 

Professional women registered a healthy 


The Buddhist has had” un- 
doubtedly a large influence on the char- 
acter of the Burmans, especially upon the 
women,since they spend longer time under 


the care of the poongyis. Buddhism above . 
all else teaches contentment to its fol- 


lowers. They are urged to control their 
emotions and to lead a peaceful life in 


_ which envy and hate find no place, with 


the result that the Burmese are one of 
the kindest and happiest peoples in the 
world. The prisons in Burma are largely 


filled by aliens, and there are only very | 
occasional major crimes Committed by the — 
Burmese; these usually take the form of | 
“crimes passionelles.” Dacoity is now §& 


uncommon and much more likely to be 


committed by one of the pagan tribes than — 
by the followers of Buddha. Their religion | 
 geems admirably adapted to their natural 
temperament, and Christianity has been | 
able to make little headway, except | 


amongst the jungle tribes. 
The final overthrow of the Burmese 


| ee in 1870 by the British has had little | 


t upon the methods of education out- 


side the two big towns of Rangoon and @ 
Mandalay, so that even amongst the vil- 
lagers it is an exception to find anyone | 


who cannot read and write, but, whereas 


the priests were the true holders of power | 
in the country, they have now found that 


this position has been taken from them by 


the British, aud the recent troubles in — 
_ Burma can be traced to their attempts to 


their former 


Women Workers Economic Changes 
ANY trends of the times are mir- increase of more than half a million from — 

rored in the recently published | 1920 to 1930. Barriers to women’s train- © 
ing for, and entrance into, the professions | 


have been lowered so that some women 
are found in each of the various profes- 
sions, the number in ‘most having ad- 
vanced since 1920. ven mining engineer- 
ing, the only profession without a femi- 
nine representative in 1920, can boast of 
four recruits. A doubling of the number 
of women authors, editors, and reporters; 


lawyers, judges and justices; and college | 


presidents and professors was reported 
for the decade. Women physicians and 
surgeons had decreased, however, about 
6 per cent. 

More doors in the business wihkle have 
opened to women. In certain business 
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pursuits. requiring considerable initiative 
women increased in the 10 years from 
150,000 to 263,000. The latter. figure in- 
cluded 110,000 retail dealers, 57,000 hotel 


and restaurant owners and managers, 46,- 


000 real estate and insurance agents, 
16,000 manufacturers, managers, and 
officials of factories, 9,000 bankers, brok- 
ers, and money lenders, and 6,400 adver- 
tising women. The remainder own or 
manage laundries, dry-cleaning establish- 
ments, small telephone and telegraph com- 
panies, garages, transfer 
wholesale stores, and businesses of an 
allied nature.. 

Women as clerical workers in creamed 
from 1920 to 1930 by over a half million, 
totaling almost two million in 1930. 
Increasing supremacy of women in the 
stenographic and typing field is shown 
by the fact that in 1910 there were five 
women to one man in stenographic work ; 
in 1930, 21 women to one man. Women 


bookkeepers, cashiers, and accountants 
were reinforced by 120,000 additional 


women during the decade. 


Eunice Tietjens, Citizen of the World | 
UNICE TIETJENS, a distinguished 
and delightful new member of the 
Woman’s Party, has lived, at one time or 
another, in France, Switzerland, Ger- 
many, Holland, Italy, Tunisia, China, 


Bm Japan, and the South Seas, and has 


traveled in many other countries. Edu- 
cated in Europe for the most part, she 
was graduated from the Froebel Kinder- 
garten Institute in Dresden, and attended 


the University of Geneva and the Sor- 


bonne, After her marriage to Paul Tiet- 


jens, the composer, in 1904, she began the - 


writing which in the ensuing years has 
resulted in eleven books of her own and 
one in collaboration with her daughter, 
Janet, In 1920, Eunice Tietjens married 
Cloyd Head? playwright. She and her 
husband make their home in Chicago. 

Eunice Tietjens was a war-correspond- 
ent in France for the Chicago Daily News 
for the year that America was in the 
war; and she has been on the staff of 
“Poetry: A Magazine of Verse” since 
1913; 

One of her books is a novel; and one an 
anthology of Oriental poetry which, 
unique in its field, has been adopted as 
a textbook by several universities. 
is a re-telling ofan old Arabian folk-tale 
and four are yoiumes of poems: “Profiles 
from China,” “Body and Raiment,” “Pro- 


liles from Home,” and “Leaves in Windy 
Weather.” The book written in collabora- 
tion with Janet Tietjens Hart, “The Jaw- 
Breakers Alphabet,” is a series of jingles 
‘bout prehistoric animals. 


Add to. these 


companies, 


One 


Away from the farm has been the trend 
among both women and men, but a larger 
proportion of women than men drifted 


out of this kind of work between 1920 


and 1930. In 1910 farm labor ranked 

first among the classified jobs for women; ; 

in 1930 it had dropped to fifth place. 
Though the number of women labeled 


as servants ‘showed an increase of some © 


600,000 from 1920 to 1930, this has not 
the significance that may appear at first 
glance. More than half the additional 
women in this group were negroes, and 
the number of negro women classified as 
sepyants almost doubled in the decade. 
This situation was probably due largely 
to the migration of negroes from the 
South to northern and middlewestern 
cities, with greater opportunity for house- 
hold employment in these new areas, pre- 
viously with insufficient labor to meet de- 
mands for domestic workers. Doubtless 
some white women displaced from fac- 


tories through the substitution of machine 


for hand work turned to domestic service 
for a livelihood. 


Feminist Notes 


two volumes of juvenile fiction—outcome 
of her year in the Sahara and her year in 
the South Seas, respectively —and two 
school readers on Japan and China! — 
Her writing has inciuded, besides news- 
paper and magazine work, from reporting 
to editing, at one time or another, prac- 
tically everything in the literary field. _ 
it is this rich life of accumulated ex- 


perience that has made Eunice Tietjens — 


essentially a feminist; but it was the Na- 


tional Woman’s Party campaign at the 


Chicago convention which brought her 
to amazed and indignant recognition of 


the discriminations against women still 


on our statute books. Her alignment with 
the Woman’s Party followed immediately. 
“Tl am talking Equal Rights steadily!” 
she writes to national headquarters. _ 

Gay and wise and witty, poised, self- 
reliant, and gifted, with a fresh and vivid 
interest in life, a comprehending and con- 
structive interest not to be dulled nor 
diverted, Eunice Tietjens, a useful and 
interested citizen of a world which to her 
quick comprehension could never grow 
hopeless nor meaningless, embodies to a 
very large degree those qualities which 
feminism springs from, develops, and re- 
lies upon. 


Government Workers’ Council Elects ° 
Officers 
HE following officers of the Govern- 
ment Workers’ Council of the Na- 
tional Woman’s Party, were elected at a 
meeting at Alva Belmont House on Mon- 
day evening, August 8: Chairman, Ed- 
wina Austin Avery; first vice-chairman, 


processes, 


Chairman 


, Government Printing Office, 
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Fash}on decrees and customs, however, 
more than technological changes in fac- 
tories are responsible for the dwindling 
in the total number of women in the manu- 
facturing and mechanical ranks from 
1920 to 1930, at the same time that women 
as factory operatives. increased by more 
than 115,000. 

The substitution of silk pa for 
starched garments helps to explain wom- 
en’s lost ground as home laundresses and 
their practically doubling in numbers in 
power laundries and more than quadru- 


- pling in cleaning establishments. 


The increasing popularity of ready- 


made clothing and felt hats caused over 


100,000 women to give up dressmaking 
and millinery, but enabled over 80;000 to 
find employment as operatives in garment 
factories, | 

The influx of almost 80,000: additional 
women into hair dressing and manicuring 
during the decade is striking testimony 
of quickened interest in the permanent 
wave, bobbed hair, and beautifying 


Emma Shaw; 
Rosalie Taylor; 


second vice-chairman, 
third vice-chairman, 


_ Phyllis Lyle; recording secretary, Doris 


Geiser; corresponding secretary, Hilda 
Weinerthg and treasurer, Lillian Niccum. 
in of standing committees are: 
publicity, Sarah Sechrist; membership, 
Emelie Newnam; ways and means, F'lor- 
ence Heath; congressional, Helen M. 
Forbes and Lucy Phelps; and hospitality, 
Grace Cochran. On the advisory board 
are: Maud Younger, chairman; Nina 
Allender, Gaura Berrien, Maud Bradbury, 
Jessie Dell, Rebekah Greathouse, Flsie 
Ain Rurnita Matinews and Iris Walker. 

There are also the following depart- 
ment representatives: Adjutant Gen- 
eral’s Office, Alice P. Offut; General Ac- 
counting Office, Elizabeth Pickett; De- 
partment of Agriculture, Lelia Diller; 
War Department, Lillian Swartz; Civil 
Service Commission, Jessie Cowles; 
Treasury, Helen C. Watzman; Navy De- 
partment, Caroline Henderson; Com- 
merce Department, Thyrza ©. Hilley; In- 
ternal Revenue, Elsie J. Wills; Veterans’ 
Administration, Annette McClellan; Bu- 
reau of Engraving, Marguerite Hanson; 
Rose 
Snodgrass; Board of Tax Appeals, Ida 
Als; and Interior Department, Kathryn 
Taylor. 


Mary Pickford for ‘Equal Rights” 
ARGARET WHITTEMORE, who 
has spoken on Equal Rights at 

seventy-four different meetings in the 

west since her recent return from Europe, 


was guest of honor and speaker a short 
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ures inaugurated. 
some countries there had even been in- 
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time ago at a breakfast in the Biltmore 


Hotel, Los Angeles, before the Banking 
Women of America, “It was,” she says, 


“a magnificent and intelligent audience.” 


More than one thousand women were 
present, Miss Whittemore’s subject, 
“The World Progress of Women,” was a 
lucid, lively exposition of Equal Rights. 
Another guest of honor was Mary FPick- 
ford, who spoke briefly on “Banks and the 


_ Moving Picture Industry.” She declared 


afterwards, “I am for Equal Rights all 
the way, of course.” 


Venezuelan Commissioner Appointed 
LOTILDE C. DE ARVELO, recently 
appointed commissioner for Vene- 
zuela on the Inter American Commission 


Women | HAT women 


Fight round the world 

Discrimination. are feeling the 

“necessity of vigor- 

ous efforts in order 
| to ke f thei 

New York Sun, 


sex the status won 
in recent years in 
the world of busi- 
ness and industry, was strikingly evi- 
denced at the meeting in Paris early this 
month of the board of directors of the 
International Federation of Business and 
Professional Women. Miss Helen Hav- 
ener, delegate from the National Federa- 


August 4, 1932. 


tion of the United States, who recently 


returned to this city, states that delegates 
from every one of the sixteen European 
nations represented at the meeting re- 
ported that the existing tendency in their 
respective countries toward discrimina- 


tion against women in the matter of em- 


ployment had been so marked as to cause 
discussion in all their groups of steps that 
might be taken to counteract it. 

The Austrian and Finnish delegates re- 
ported that active campaigns had been 
earried on in their respective countries 
by organized business and professional 
women, that protests had been made in 
individual cases of discrimination, resolu- 
tions passed and various publicity meas- 
It was said that in 


stances of discrimination against women 
in the distribution of emergency relief. 
The Canadian delegation reported that 
the problem of discrimination had been 
the chief topic of discussion at the last 
meeting of their national federation, and 
that Canadian business and’ professional 
women had dispatched an official memo- 


randum to their Government calling at- 


tention to the fact that women had been 
discriminated against in the present un- 
employment crisis and asking that in any 


Daily, 


of Women, was born on September 19, 

1887, in the mountain town of Los Teques, 

within an hour of the capital city. | 
Beautiful and gifted, Sra. de Arvelo, 


since her early youth, has been interested 
| In the beginning of her 

career, she devoted herseif to poetry. In 
February, 1933, twenty-five years will 
have elapsed since her first literary com- . 


in literattire. 


position was published, a poem entitled, 
“Una Noche de Luna,” which was very 
favorably received by the critics. 

She is the wife of Sr. Enrique Arvelo, 
prominent business man of Caracas. Sra. 
de Arvelo has made frequent trips to,the 
United States and Europe, and from them 
she has derived inspiration for many of 
her writings, including a book, “Flores de 
Tnvernadero.” She has also published. 


Press Comment 
forthcoming plan for relief the Govern- 
ment see to it that the claims of unem- 
ployed women be given equal considera- 
tion with those of unemployed men, 

The delegates went on record as favor- 


ing the equal constitutional and civil 
rights for women demanded in the Equal 


Rights Treaty which is to be presented 
to the September Assembly of the League 
of Nations. -A reservation was made, 
however, as to equal social rights, and 
this phase was referred te a committee 
for future report. | 

The question of protective legislation 
for women on which American women 
differ so widely is even more complicated 


in Europe than here, Miss Havener states, 
and it was felt by the international dele- 


gates at Paris that further study should 
be given this problem before their body 
would be in position to draft a complete 


Equal Rights resolution satisfaciory to 


all the national groups involved. 
The officers of the International Fed- 
eration of Business and Professional 


Women, in addition to Miss Phillips, the | 


president, are: Vice-presidents, Dr. Mari- 
anne Beth of Vienna, Dr. Marguerite de 
Muuater-Latinis of Brussels, Senator Fran- 


tiska Piaminkova of Prague, Baroness 


Marta Armfelt of Stockholm; recording 
secretary, Dorothy A. Heneker of Canada; 
corresponding secretary, Dr. Maria Cas- 
tellani of Rome; treasurer, Henrietta C. 
Harris of Springfield, Massachusetts. 


Women’s Progress 
Raises Living 
Standards 


and. higher stand- 
The United States 


ards of living re- 
sult from the em- 


Washington, D. C., ployment of women 


August's 1982. William John 


Cooper, 
States Commissioner of Education, de- 


REATER  pur- 
chasing power 


in. business, Dr. 


United 


cation at London, England, according to | 


Equal Rights 


three books on her travels, “Por Los Es. 


tados Unidos,” “A Través de les Andeg” | 


and “Visiones de Europa.” For the anni. 
versary of the publication of her first 
book she intends to publish the second 
volume of “Visiones de Europa,” which 
will contain her impressions of her recent 
voyage to the Old World, 


Husband Denied Divorce 
HE Court of Appeals of Maryland in 
a recent case dealt with that provision 
of the divorce law allowing a husband 
but nota wife to divorce a spouse for pre- 
marital unchastity. It was held that 


this ground for divorce may not be 
claimed by a husband who himself con. 
tributed to his wife’s prenuptial un- 


chastity. 


clared in a recent address before the In. 
ternational Congress on Commercial] Edu- 


information made available at the De- 
partment of the Interior. 


_ Pointing out that women “become more | 


active producers and consumers,” Dr, 


Cooper added, however, that “their em- 


ployment at low wage scales tends to de- 
crease the earning power and promotional 
opportunities for men.” 


“The employment of women tends to 


displace men during periods characterized 


by labor surpluses and has serious conse: 
quences if there is a faulty distribution of 


ineomes per family,’ he said. 


Dr. Cooper told the members of the 
Congress that the increased numbers of 
women in business in the United States 
reprcsents some of the greatest educa- 
tional, occupational and social changes 
ever witnessed in any generation, The 
main factor propelling women into the 
wage earning group, Dr. Cooper said, was 
their desire for economic independence. 

“The desire for economic independence, 


if not for economic advantage, is the 
primary cause. Women like economic se 
curity. They fear economic insecurity, 


especially if children are involved. 


Cooper cited the increased inven: 


ons and industrialization throughout! 
the United States which have lightened 
household work and removed much of the 


- drudgery. More opportunity, therefore, 


~ 


has been afforded women to engage i 
wage earning employment. | 

Employers are convinced, the commis. 
sioner declared, of the superiority of 
women to men in the performance of cer: 
tain tasks in business. | 

.He stated that the American schools 
have adjusted their courses tc the needs 
of women who plan to enter a variety of 
business positions. Although maz; 
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Ask Justice in 


August 20, 1932 


sociologists are disturbed by the entry of 
women into business, with the result 
either of postponement of marriage, or no 
marriage at all, or a marriage without. 
children or without adequate family life, 
Dr. Cooper said the point of view of yes- 
terday has changed, women have made 
progress, and “the educational, social, po- 
litical, and vocational progress of the 
masses Of women is. the most hopeful 
characteristic of our civilization.” 


T HE following 
4 petition, signed 
by many women’s 
organizations, in- 
the Wom- 
en’s Freedom 


Nationality 


The Vote, 
July 22, 1932. 


League, has been sent by the Nationality — 


of Married Women Pass the Bill Commit- 
tee to the conference of the British and 
Dominion Governments of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations now being held 
at Ottawa, Canada: 


The petition of organizations within the © 


British Commonwealth sheweth: 

1. That at the Assembly of the League 
of Nations held in Geneva in September, 
1931, in the face of the forty-eight States 
there represented, the British Government 
through its delegate, Dame Edith Lyttel.- 
ton, made the following declaration of 
policy on the nationality of married 
women: | 

“The . British Government 
that it is right that all disabilities of mar- 
ried women in matters of nationality 
should be removed, and that in so far as 
nationality is concerned a married wom- 
an should be in the same position as a 


man—married or unmarried—or any sin- 
gle woman.” 


2. That the above declared policy is 


right and just. 


3. That the present laws within the 
British Commonwealth of Nations are not 


in accordance with this policy of justice, 


inasmuch as under them a married wom- 
an is classed with minors and lunatics as 
under a disability: she is denied the right 
to her own independent nationality since 
in general her nationality is made to de- 
pend on that of her husband. 


4. That it is desirable that the Laws of 


Nationality in the British Commonwealth 
of Nations should be brought into line 
with this policy of justice. 

Your petitioners therefore pray that the 
British and Dominion Governments shall 
come to an agreement to adopt this policy 
of justice and to recommend to these Gov- 
ernments to introduce into their re- 
spective legislatures and to pass into law 


measures to give effect to this policy of — 


justice so that throughout the British 
Commonwealth of Nations a woman— 
married or unmarried — shall have the 
same right as a man to enjoy independent 


nationality in. her own person, and the 


same right as a man to retain or change 


her nationality. 


Considers Votes 


For Women 


HE Argentine 
Congress is tak- 
ing up the subject 
of votes for women 


New York 
Hernia -Teibenc and a Congressional 
1932, committee of both 
houses is studying 
a woman’s suffrage 
bill. A letter sent by Minister of the 


Interior Melo to this committee has 
created widespread interest and is 


symptomatic of a radical change of view 


among Argéntines, partly as the result of — 


sports where men and women compete on 
equal terms. Nowhere have women been 


_ more closely guarded than kere, and a few 


years ago merely to mention the subject 
was to invite derision. 

Dr. Melo in his communication said: 
“That women should be deprived of the 
right to vote is unjustified, and a qualifi- 
cation of suffrage according to sex ex- 
cludes 50 per cent. of the inhabitants of 
this country from voting. That women 


have been denied the right to vote is due 
to certain prejudices that were main- 


tained by the early Romans, but, when 
studying the question from a modern 
point of view, I would remind the com- 


_ mittee that in the year 1302 the women in 
’ France were allowed to occupy positions 


of trust within the nobility and that in 
the year 1789 they were allowed to vote, 
although the right was only granted in a 
limited manner.” | 

The minister, after referring to the 
campaign carried out by Stuart Mill in 
Great Britain in favor of women’s suf- 


frage, states that it is only logical and 
right that the vote should be granted to 


the women in this country. 


“Our. women,” says the minister, “are — 


obliged to comply with the laws, notwith- 


standing the fact that they have no say 


in the matter, more especially in those 
which refer to family rights, the contro] 
of their children and the question of our 


present divorce laws, which affect them 


just as much or even more so than they 
do the man.” 

Dr. Melo closed by pointing out the 
necessity for carefully studying the ques- 
tion of marriage between Argentines and 
foreigners in order that Argentine women 
married to foreigners may not be deprived 
of their right to vote. 


Australian 


ROM the June 
Women Voice | issue of The 
Nationality Plea Non-Party News 
The Vote, 
July 22, 1982. 


sociation of South 
Australia) we learn 


that “in response to representations from — 


all the self-governing dominions. 


Committee 


Fined If They 


women’s organizations all over Australia, 
the Federal Cabinet decided on May 25 


to adopt the principle that a woman 
- should not lose her nationality on mar- 


riage with an alien, or acquire new na- 
tionality without her consent. Australia 
is prepared to alter her nationality laws 
to give effect to this principle, provided 
it is accepted by the United Kingdom and 
Great 
Britain has already publicly declared for 
the principle and only awaits the agree- 
ment of certain dominions, and the Na- 
tionality of Married Women Pass the Bill 
(chairman, Miss Chrystal 
Macmillan) is at work organizing a peti- 
tion to be presented at Ottawa from 
various parts of the Empire.” 


MIXED com- 

"* mittee of Sena- 
tors and Deputies 
has drawn up a bill 
granting the vote to 
women in Argen- 
tina, along with all other civie rights 
enjoyed by men. In acquiring these 
rights, however, women must assume all 


Fail to Vote 


New York Times, 
August 14, 1992, 


the civic obligations of men except mili- 


tary service, Their right to ballot will 
be a duty, rather than a privilege, and, 
like men, they will be fined every time 
they fail to vote. The bill has the sup- 
port of the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment and it is expected that it will be 
enacted into law at the present session of 
Congress. 

The bill extends the vote and other 
civic rights to all native or naturalized 
women and permits foreign women to 
vote for members of the City Council of 
the Federal Capital and for elective offi- 


cers in the national territaries, in the 
- same manner that foreign men now enjoy — 
those privileges. 


Women will be required to sikelele and 
will receive a voting book, similar to those 
given to male citizens, in which the au- 
thorities at the polling booths will regis- 
ter the fact that they have voted. A blank 
space in this book after an election will 
subject the holder to a fine of from 20 to 
100 pesos ($5 to $25). 

The bill also provides that there shall 
be separate polling booths for women in 


which the election authorities shall all be 
women, 


Progress of Women “ CONOMIC and 


in France and 


suciai condi- 
England tions may have fa- 
Dorothy Dunbar vored the ea rly 
Bromley.in emancipation of 
Wins women in America, 
Maugasine. but with all of our 


advantages it is 
doubtful that we 
have accomplished 
more than—if as much as—French and 


August 14, 1932. 
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English women. 
have to look more to our laurels. ... 


"Phere are, any number of widows or 


unmarried women (in France) who also 
manage businesses. The woman proprietor 
is, in fact, one of the phenomena of Frenck 
life. According to the census there are all 
teld 
which means that each is either the owner 
or the director in charge of a business 
with a personnel of one or more employes. 
The business may be no more than a dairy 
shop, and yet it is significant that 45 per 
eent. of the “chefs dentreprises” in 
_ France are women, and that they out- 
number the women laborers and office em- 
ployes put together. ... 


» 


N the professions alsv, Frenchwomen 
| are under way. There are a number of 
women architects and engineers—there is 
even a school for women engineers author- 
ized by the State—and women doctors are 
doing not too badly, the recent appoint-— 

ment of a brilliant young woman to the 


staff of the hospitals of Paris serving a8 tg} limitations (this despite the fact that _7 28 in France or the United States, 


an excellent augury for the sex: But it 
is in law that Frenchwomen, haye made 
the most striking gains. 


Visit the Palais de Justice in Parte and 


you will see a surprising number of young 
women lawyers mingling with their men 


confréres—far more than you will see in 


our courthouses. These young women; 


mostly of the post-war generation, @re a oe small, 


well-groomed lot, in their black lawyers’ 
gowns and white-frilled jabots, with care- 
fully marceled hair framing faces that 
are at once intelligent and piquant, They 
tell me that prejudice among the men 
lawyers has practically evaporated, and 
that a number of men have married their 
feminine running mates, husband and 
wife continuing to practice together. 


Many of these lawyers and doctors and 


business women are married—a number 
have children—and I am impressed by the 
poise with which they look after their 
homes and their outside affairs at the 


same time. They show no signs of strain, 


nor are they guilty of that air of martyr- 
dom which the “modern” American wom- 
an sometimes assumes. I gather that 


Frenchwomen like to work—their repu-_ 


tation for frivolity to the contrary—and — 


they are able to plan and execute swiftly. — 


The respect which Frenchmen have for 
women is proved by the fact that they in 
no way discriminate against them in the 
universities. Women are free te acquire 
the best education that the country has 
to offer. And now that the incomes of 
so many families have shrunk as a result 
of the war, more and more young women 
are being sent to the universities, or at 
least to a good secretarial school so that 
they may be prepared to earn their own 


In the future we may 


2,840,000 women “chefs d’entreprises,” 


nesses. 
dressmaker who is doing well but on a 


living should the necessity present itself. 


¥ N England, where the war had similar 

social and economic effects, one gets the 
impréssion that women ‘are still working 
under greater handicaps than in France 
or the United States. As in every coun: 
try today, women office workers have 


their place and it is hard to believe that | 
not so many years ago the first corps of 


women clerks in the Bank of England 
were chaperoned by a duenna and dis- 
missed an hour early so that they would 
not be contaminated by contact with men 


in the homeward rush. Today the women . 


streaming out of the city at closing time 
form « great army, but if the novelists are 


to be believed, their lives are dull, gray 


affairs. They would rather marry thar 
work, but men are a scarcity in England, 
and the pity is that their work offers them. 
no fillip or hope of promotion. 


There is very little hope for the Rested re 


business girl because the average English- 
man—as you can tell from his manner— 
is convinced that women have their men. 


the women novelists are leading the 
men!)}. A number of women have over- 


- ¢ome this prejudice and one hears of 


women doing various kinds of work, from. 
the job of marine engineer, or advertising 
manager of Punch or buyer of oriental 
rugs, to purveyor of liquor to the Houses 
of Parliament. — com- 


“Strangely not many English 
women have chosen to get around mascu- 
line prejudice by starting their own busi- 
Here and there one finds a smart 


much smaller scale than in France, a pair 
of young women who are boldly starting 
their own real estate office, a sales psy- 


_ chelegist who sells her services to mer-_ 
chants, society women who have siiall 


shops and so on. But English women’ 
generally have neither the bold individ- 
uality of the French woman nor the ag: 
gressiveness of the American woman; and 
so they do not venture far in a business 


The various professions, including that 
of politics, have always been more attrac- 
_tive to the best English. minds than busi- 
ness, and it is here that we may expect 
‘to see English women make a showing. 
True, the women M. P.’s so far have done 


nothing startling, nothing constructive. — 
But they appear to know far more about - 


government than our women representa-’ 
tives; and their success in winning thir- 
teen or fourteen seats in cach election is 
in itself a triumph. 

While English women have less infiu- 
ence within the parties than we have been 
led to believe in America, the ability of a 
number of the M. P.’s has been recognized 
in a way that counts. One woman, Mar- 


{ 


more readily accessible to them... . 


19 West Chase Street 


Equal Rights 


garet Bondfield, has sat in the Cabinet, | 
two others have served as Parliamentary 9 
Secretaries, and one of the new Conserva. 
tive M. P’s was recently sent to India 
as a member of the franchise committee 
created by the Round-Table Conference. 

English women would perhaps make 
faster progress in government if the law, 
that most entrenched and jealously 
guarded of English professions, were 


ESPITE the good work that women | 
have done in medicine they are still | 


excluded from all of the large general hos. 
’ pitals of London, with the exception of | 


the Royal Free. The Englishman, one is 
forced to conclude, not only lacks faith 
in women’s ability, but he does not like | 
them’ around too much of the time. That 
may be because, with his interest in 


sports, he lives far more in a man’s world j 


than the Frenchman does, and a little 
more than the American does. 

“More English girls than formerly are 
going to the university, but not so many 
For 


generations English fathers have spent 


their substance on their sons’ education 
and hired governesses or tutors for their | { 


- daughters. This attitude is changing, but 
. the feeling persists that a son’s education 
is more important than a daughter’s. 


English parents, it appears, are more ¢con- 
tent than are the realistic French, that 


theif “@aughters should face a bleak fv- 


ture, unenriched- by work, should marriage 
fail. Nor do English fathers feel, as do 
American. fathers, that a girl should be 
well educated so that she can be an intelli. 


gent mother. For in England the mother 


is much less the guiding mind and spirit 
of the home than in either America or 
| 

~-Whethier the great mass of women are 
better off in one country or another is 3 
difficult question to answer. Apart from 
opportunities for marriage—which hap- 
pen to be greater in America, since we 


- do not have a prepeuderance of women— 


it may be said that that society is good 
from women’s standpoint which offers 
them an opportunity to acquire an educa: 
tion and to earn their living in the fashionfy 
in which they choose—if they 2o desire 
or are obliged to do so—withont tet or 
from men. 
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